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Questions in General and Educational Psychology , by Guy Montrose 
Whipple. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., 1908. 197 p. (Cor- 
nell Study Bulletins for Teachers, No. 3. ) 

The range of these questions is wide and interesting. It covers the 
nature and scope of psychology, mind and body, heredity, acquired 
forms of response, sensory-motor mechanism, the general principles 
of mental elaboration, perception and observation, memory, imagina- 
tion, conception and language, judgment, apperception, the affective 
process, formal discipline or general training, abnormal and anoma- 
lous psychoses. This bulletin is the outgrowth of an attempt on the 
part of the writer to supply his students with the means for checking 
up their progress in psychology, and for securing their intelligent 
assimilation of the material supplied by lectures, reading, and class- 
room discussions. Believing as we do that this is a very great need in 
the teaching of this subject at the present time, especially in view of 
the prevalence of the lecture method, we can but welcome this text, 
even though it seems to us, from a rather cursory reading, to be 
somewhat uneven in its merits. 

Ethics, by John Dewey and James H. Tufts. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York, 1908. 618 p. 
This text strives to awaken a vital conviction of the general reality 
of moral problems and the value of reflective thought in dealing with 
them. The historical material in Part I is subordinated to this end. 
Part II is devoted to different types of theoretical interpretation and 
Part III to typical social and economic problems which characterize 
the present. It is hard for the student of morals to get the subject 
objectively and definitely before him, so that the problems seem real. 
Conduct is so intimate that it is hard to analyze. Hence all must be 
concrete, and yet the classical conceptions of moral theory are of re- 
markable importance in illuminating the obscure places of the moral 
life and in giving the student clues that will enable him to explore it 
for himself. The authors do not aim to inculate a ready-made system, 
and they recognize that in the political and economic portions of 
Part III no definite treatment is yet possible. It should be added that 
the first two hundred pages, or Part I, are by Professor Tufts ; and the 
third part (pp. 427-606) by both authors. For each main topic, a list 
of important literature is given, and there is a well-made index. 

Psychotherapy. A course of reading. Combining sound psychology, 
sound medicine and sound religion. Vol. I, No. 1. Centre Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, 1908. 100 p. 
This admirably printed journal as edited by W. B. Parker and pub- 
lished by the Centre Publishing Company, 30 Church Street, New 
York, contains articles by Dr. Richard C. Cabot, J. J. Putnam, Rev. 
L. W. Batten, Prof. J. R. Angel, F. T. Stimpson and Rev. Lyman P. 
Powell. Others whose co-operation is enlisted are Prof. Jastrow, 
Bishop Fallows, Prof. Royce, Prof. Woodworth, and Dr. F. Peterson. 
The opening article is by Dr. Cabot, who speaks of psychotherapy in 
Europe, strangely enough, without even a mention of the Freud 
school, but declares that psychotherapy "has its place, not instead of, 
but by the side of, chemical and physical methods." He advises those 
interested to associate with the Harvard psychologists and thinks we 
need team work. Dr. J. J. Putnam holds that man is a psychophysical 
organism, that the right philosophy is important, that materialism 
and pessimism are current and should be resisted, refers to the work 
of Loeb, Sherrington, Bergson, and also has a word to say about prag- 
matism, will, faith, etc. Another article by Dr. Batten characterizes 
healing in the Old Testament. Professor Angel treats of the relations 
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between mind and body, especially the brain, and concludes that 
mental healing is possible and that its methods deserve recognition, 
emphasizing suggestion and also speaking of caution in view of dan- 
gers. Dr. Stimpson then describes the nervous system beginning with 
the neurone and then characterizing the brain as a democracy, speak- 
ing of evolutionary centres, the powers of those that are high and 
low, brain architecture, influence of conscious mind on lower centres, 
the secondary self or dual personality. And finally Dr. Powell de- 
scribes psychotherapy in Northampton, how he applied the Emmanuel 
method and some of the results achieved, among which was one 
hopeless case. 

AH these articles are broken up into brief sections with captions, 
are accompanied by notes, collateral reading, editorial summaries, etc., 
so that it is all brought down to the most elemental mind by all kinds 
of notes; and a glossary of technical terms, such as catalepsy, cell, 
cerebellum, cerebral, cerebrum, ganglia, neural, prognosis, phonation, 
soporific, sensory nerves, etc., follows. 

Das Sexualleben des Kindes, von Dr. Albert Moll. Walther, Berlin, 
i9°9- 3i3 P- 
Moll ranks with Havelock Ellis, Krafft-Ebing, and Freud perhaps 
in expert knowledge of this subject. After a historical introduction, 
the subjects treated areas follows: the organs and the instinct of sex; 
sexual differences in childhood; symptomatology, pathology, etiology, 
and diagnostics ; the meaning-of sexual life for the child ; the child as 
an object of sexual treatment; education in sex. The topics are 
treated in a very practical and able way. 

Das Sexualleben der Australier und Ozeanier, von Dr. B. Schidlof. 
Hallberg, Leipzig, 1908. 314 p. 
This is a very painstaking and luminous contribution to what the 
writer calls " the new science of sexual psychology." The chief topics 
discusssd are : the sexual life of early childhood, the ceremonies of 
pubertal initiation for boys and for girls, the sense of shame and 
modesty, prostitution and concubinage, sexual aberrations, diseases, 
ideas of beauty, erroticism in costume, dancing, song, love charms, 
virginity, marriage and its forms and violations. 

Race or Mongrel, by Alfred P. Schtjltz. L. C. Page & Co., Boston, 
1908. 396 p. 
This is a brief history of the rise and fall of the ancient races of the 
earth, and a theory that the fall of nations is due to intermarriage 
with alien stocks. The argument is that national strength is due to 
racial purity, and the writer concludes that America will sink to early 
decay unless immigration is rigidly restricted. The twenty-nine 
chapters take a wide range, from the Hamites, Phoenicians, Egyptians, 
Jews, Gypsies, Greeks and Lombards to the Anglo-Saxons, the present 
yellow races, the German-Americans, the pan-Europeans in this 
country, and the American negro. No historic race was ever destroyed 
by inbreeding; and no race that practiced it was ever destroyed from 
any cause. The English to-day are the strongest European race. 
They crossed with Danes and Normans but the immigration never 
amounted to an inundation and the immigrants were pure and closely 
related, while the absorption was slow. Race is everything. A 
world language is bad because it bastardizes those who speak it, 
and every man's tongue is no man's tongue. It is a language spoken 
by mongrels, and every mongrel is worthless. If uniformity, eternal 
peace and bastardization of all nations is devoutly wished, then let us 
spread the English language. 



